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the sacred treasures deep ruts were cut, even through
rock, forming a fixed track for the wheels of the chariots.
Grooves also were sometimes cut to prevent the feet of
the beasts from slipping.1 Through marshy regions
causeways were erected, and bridges were built over the
streams. At irregular intervals, shrines, tombs, and
benches were stationed. Greek bridges were narrow,
steep crossings, supported upon piers connected by arches.
A few examples only remain.2

The defence of many Greek towns was aided by the
steep, rocky declivities common in mountainous lands.
But walls and towers were used for protection from the
earliest times, and were not confined to cities in the
plains. We may distinguish three types of fortification,
according to the value set upon walls and towers. The
earliest fortifications, such as those at Troy, Tiryns, and
Mycenae, show that their builders relied most upon the
walls, although bastions, angular turns, and towers
all occur at irregular intervals. These walls were built
of huge blocks of stone, and in some cases, as at Tiryns,
were so broad as to permit of galleries and rooms within
the walls. Such fortifications, being open to continuous
lines of attack, called for continuous lines of defence, and
were better adapted to small hill towns than to large cities
in the plain. The second type may be illustrated by the
fortifications of Assos, Athens, Messene (Fig. 389), and
Syracuse. In these cases, towers, representing centres of
defence concentrated at more or less regular intervals, are
of more importance than the walls. Projecting from the
line of the walls, these towers were especially designed
for flanking the enemy. The third type, explained by
1 Frazer, Pans., II, 42,                    2 GuM and Koner, 186.